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permit of no strict inference as to the gram- 
matical number ; in the last quotation, how- 
ever, "Alps " is manifestly in the same number 
as the plural "Apennines," according to the 
well known principle of symmetry, in colloca- 
tions of this kind ; and if so, the peculiar anai, 
eiprifievov in our passage becomes still more 
remarkable, for the poet might equally well 
have said " void their rheum upon." 

Now the coarseness of the metaphor, the 
tautology, and above all the surprising con- 
struction, are all admirably accounted for, if we 
admit that Shakespeare had in mind this line 
from Horace, ' Sat.' ii, 5, 41 : " Furius hiber- 
nas cana nive conspuit Alpis." The external 
resemblance between the two passages, es- 
pecially as the metaphor is not of a kind that 
would readily occur to two poets independent- 
ly, is indeed so striking that one would be 
reluctant to regard it as a mere coincidence 
rather than as an actual reminiscence, even if 
there were no internal evidence in favor of the 
latter view. Happily, such evidence is not 
wanting. For it is safe to assume that Shake- 
speare, if he read the lines, had no suspicion 
of Furius being a proper name.' No English 
commentary could have given him the infor- 
mation that it is so, as none existed when 
" Henry V " was written (1599) ; the only trans- 
lation 3 of the ' Satires ' possibly accessible to 

2 We are indebted solely to the scholiasts for the informa- 
tion that Horace was here ridiculing the bombastic diction 
of Furius Bibaculus, in whose turgid epic on the "Gallic 
War" the line fuppiter hibernal cana nive conspuit Alpis 
occurred, the satirist cleverly parodying the verse by making 
Furius himself perform the duty which the poet had assigned 
to Juppiter. The same line is also quoted, but without the 
author's name, by Quintilian viii, 6, 17, as an instance of 
far-fetched metaphor. 

3 "Horace, his Art of Poetrie, epistles, satyrs, F.nglished 
and to the Earle of Ormonde by T. Drant, addressed," Lon- 
don, 1566. In the following specimen, kindly copied for the 
writer by Mr. Garnett of the British Museum, readers of 
Horace will with some difficulty recognise the original 
('Sat.' ii, 5, 37-41). 

" Plucke up your hearte, leave all to me, try what a friend 

can doo 
In heate or colde, I am your own to rhyde or else to go. 
Assay the consequence thereof, serve one or other wyll 
Name thee, an heartie, friendly man, a nian of wythe 

and skill. 
Thy hunger shall be great excesse, thy wante much 

wealthe at ease, 
The Tunye and the whale wyll be, scarce presents thee 

to please ! " 



him reveals no trace of the proper name, and 
the context of the Latin contains no hint of the 
matter. Shakespeare found himself accord- 
ingly obliged to join Furius as an adjective 
with Alpis, which thus became the only avail- 
able subject for the singular verb conspuitA 
This theory, then, explains not only how the 
poet, against his own better knowledge and 
contrary to all usage, came to use 'Alps ' in 
the singular, but it also accounts for the tauto- 
logical continuation of the metaphor, since 
" void his rheum upon " was easily suggested 
by the word Furius, the moment this was 
regarded as an adjective. 

Alfred Gudeman. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



Researches into the Nature of Vowel-Sound. 
By Lloyd, R.J. Thesis presented to the Uni- 
versity Of London for the degree of Doctor 
of Literature. 1890. 

This thesis represents a thoroughgoing, scien- 
tific attempt to find a basis for the classification 
of vowels that shall be grounded in the essen- 
tial nature of vowel-sound. The system of 
Bell, which has been largely followed by 
leading phonetists, attempts a classification 
through an elaborate description of the various 
articulations (as "mid-back-wide-round, "etc.), 
but this, valuable as it is as a supplement and 
guide, fails of offering a logical classification, 
and goes, at the best, but little beyond a de- 
scriptive enumeration, for it assumes to classi- 
fy according to certain manifestations, rather 
than according to the essential nature of the 
sounds. The identification of different vowels 
with the categories of Bell, has been found 
too, in practice, to leave an uncomfortably 
wide ground for the play of individual caprice 
and subjective impression, which even the 
excellent system of measurements devised by 
Mr. Grandgent does not avail to eliminate. 

An essential characteristic of vowel-sounds 
Professor Trautmann ('Die Sprachlaute,' 

4 To say that the Latin adjective is furiosus and not furi- 
us, or that the plural Alpis is feminine, in no way militates 
against the above argumentation, for the English word furi- 
ous easily stifled any suspicion as to its proper Latin equiva- 
lent, while Alpis in the singular would be masculine, like 
Apenninus sc. mons. 
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1884) believed he had found in the natural 
pitch. Investigations made with the whisper- 
ed vowels led him to the belief that each 
vowel has an inherent or natural pitch, 
determined by the resonance cavity attaching 
of necessity to each vowel position. At this 
pitch each vowel would be most easily and 
fully produced. The inadequacy of Traut- 
mann's method, if it had not before been 
demonstrated by the disagreement of investi- 
gators as to what is the natural pitch of the 
various sounds, is now most clearly shown by 
the researches of Lloyd, though the test with 
which he deals, namely pitch, is the same. 
Lloyd's investigations, the methods and to 
some extent the results of which have already 
been reported in the Phonetische Studien, 
started from various suggestions in Helm- 
holtz' 'Tonempfindungen.' A hint toward 
a method was, for instance, found in Helm- 
holtz' remark : 

" When a bottle with a long narrow neck is 
used as a resonance chamber, two simple 
tones are readily discovered, of which one can 
be regarded as the proper tone of the belly, 
and the other as that of the neck of the bottle." 

The earliest result of Lloyd's investigations 
was the determination that each of the princi- 
pal vowels has in the same way two main 
resonance chambers. 

"What we really do," he says, "when we 
articulate an i vowel is to create a neck, of a 
certain proportionate size, to the vocal cavity. 
The tongue is so presented to the opposing 
surface of the hard palate as to leave a narrow 
channel between them, which is for the time 
being a veritable neck to the inner cavity." 

For this inner cavity he uses the name 
" chamber," for the outer, the name " porch." 

Without enumerating the steps by which 
the author arrived at his results, or attempting 
to describe the apparatus or the methods 
through which his determinations were made, 
it may be enough here to state his conclusion, 
that the essential character of a vowel sound 
depends upon the harmony of the tones and 
overtones natural to the two (or more) reso- 
nance cavities ; or, as he states it : 

The fundamental cause of any given vowel 
quality is the relation in pitch between the 
two resonances, irrespective of any narrow 
limit in absolute pitch." 



He constructs therefore a vowel scale upon 
the basis of this relation or "radical ratio," 
which is a constant and permanent character- 
istic of each vowel. Thus at the beginning of 
the scale stands u with the radical ratio i, 
because produced by two tones in unison ; 
that is, the "porch," with its large cavity pro- 
duced by the drawing back of the tongue, 
exactly balances the inner cavity, and has in 
resonance the same pitch, in fact, the very 
nature of the «-vowel consists in the establish- 
ment, by help of tongue and soft palate, of 
just such a unison. The o-vowel (o as in 
bone) is produced by a tone and its octave, and 
stands next with a characteristic ratio of 2. 
At the extreme end stands i (as ie in fiend) 
with the ratio of 37, and between u and i a 
definite vowel-sound attaches to each prime 
number as a ratio, 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, 13, 17, 19, 
etc. 

These numbers represent the ratios of pitch, 
and are not to be confused with the ratios of 
capacity between the resonance cavities, from 
which the former are mathematically deduci- 
ble. The first results of the author were 
obtained by the help of a combination of re- 
sonance cavities of the general description of 
a bottle, and by varying the relations of these 
it was found possible to produce from a 
whispering or hissing sound all the different 
vowels. Thus when the ratio of the two 
capacities was 102 the nearest approach was 
made to the z'-vowel (as ie in fiend) ; when it 
was 68, to the "short " i of pin, etc. 

The general fact of the dependence of the 
vowel quality upon relation of resonances 
rather than upon articulation, may readily be 
confirmed by the simple experiment of sound- 
ing u, and then suddenly opening the nasal 
passages. This increase of the inner reso- 
nance cavity will, without the least change in 
the oral articulation, shift the vowel -coloring 
strongly toward o. 

Though in these investigations there is much 
in detail left incomplete and much that is un- 
satisfactory (notably, for example, the failure 
to find a place in his vowel-scale for some of 
the most important vowels), and though there 
are points where we think the author in error, 
as in his remarks on the development of the 
French nasal vowels, still we must accord the 
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work a place of the very first importance in the 
literature of its subject; first, because it is an 
uncompromising recognition of the position of 
phonetical science as one of the physical 
sciences, and secondly, because it represents 
the most hopeful attempt to secure a ration- 
al classification of the vowels since the ap- 
pearance of Bell's ' Visible Speech.' 

Benj. Ide Wheeler. 
Cornell University. 



HISTOR Y OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
English Prose: its Elements, History and 
Usage. By John Earle, M.A. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co.; New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1891. 8vo, pp. 530. i6sh. 

Under the strong and correct conviction that 
English poetry has hitherto been discussed 
by our critics and writers somewhat at the ex- 
pense of the rich and ever expanding subject 
of our vernacular prose, Professor Earle at- 
tempts in this work to restore, as far as in him 
lies, the just relation of these two great divi- 
sions of English literary expression. The table 
of contents is as follows : — i. Choice of Ex- 
pression ; ii. The Import of Grammar; iii. 
Some Mechanical Appliances (Punctuation) ; 
iv. Bearings of Philology ; v, vi. The Leading 
Characteristics of Prose Diction ; vii, Idiom ; 
viii, Euphony; ix, Style; x, xi, xii. History of 
English Prose ; xiii, The Pen of a Ready 
Writer. 

The first four of these chapters the author 
terms analytical ; the following five chapters 
(v-ix), synthetic ; and the following three (x- 
xii), historical, — the closing chapter being 
made up of practical instructions through 
which the student, in the formation of style, 
may acquire the facile use of his pen. More 
definitely explained, we have, in the first and 
second sections (i-ix), what it is just to call 
the technical presentation of English Prose. 
Such topics as diction, grammar, punctuation, 
etymology, idiomatic usage, and prose rhythm, 
are studied — but limited attention being given 
to those cardinal laws and principles of prose 
discourse which the philosophic author is sup- 
posed to treat. Even in the discussion of 
style and its leading characteristics, the 
method is textual and verbal, rather than com- 



prehensive and profound ; it is philological 
rather than philosophical. As the author 
traces the history of English prose, he is care- 
ful to confine himself to the chronological 
rather than to the logical order, and we have 
specific criticism in the place of generaliza- 
tion. All this, as to plan and procedure, is 
good, but not the best and most desirable ; 
and here we reach what must be regarded as 
the chief blemish of an otherwise admirable 
book. The method of minute and exegetical 
comment within the sphere of literary criti- 
cism may be said to have had its best days. 
In this department, as in others, students and 
readers are demanding the deeper and broader 
plan. The emphasis is to be laid upon the 
word ' literary, ' rather than on the word 'criti- 
cism ' ; and while the author who is teaching 
us is supposed to observe all the accepted 
canons of the critical art, he is not expected 
to make them the prime purpose of his teach- 
ing, but ever to subordinate them to the higher 
art of literary interpretation and inference. 
As illustrative of this same defect in the line of 
philosophic treatment, the student will look in 
vain among the several chapters of this treatise 
for any coordination or logical nexus. Al- 
though the opening sections are called analy- 
tic, and the subsequent ones synthetic, it 
would be just as logical to reverse this order, 
while the closing sections, called historical, 
would naturally stand at the beginning. In 
short, there is no manifest sequence of parts 
and processes by which the reader is led 
along, step by step, to something like a syl- 
logistic summation of teaching. Just exception 
might also be taken to the author's enumera- 
tion of the leading characteristics of prose 
diction, applying, as they do, more strictly to 
poetry, and being arranged, as they stand, in 
the order of an anti-climax. The first quality 
of prose style is not what Longinus calls 
' elevation,' but what Matthew Arnold calls 
'lucidity,' while the author dismisses without 
sufficient comment the next essential element 
of all writing — inherent vitality and vigor. 
Students of English may take further excep- 
tion to some of those literary dicta that Pro- 
fessor Earle states with positive assurance. 
They are such as these: " The obscurities of 
Robert Browning have not hindered his suc- 
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